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|. Background on intent, methodology, data, and other bases for analysis 

CGBD supported intensively the work of a number of its members who were working in the sustainable 
forestry area from 1993 to about 2004, especially in terms of building and consolidating support for the 
creation and growth of the Forest Stewardship Council (FSC) as an innovative, market-driven process for 
transforming the management of the world’s forests. The principal support from CGBD consisted in the 
form of organizational and administrative support for a series of meetings of CGBD members and other 
funders, NGOs, and companies in the industry under the informal name of “Sustainable Forestry Funders 
Network” (SFFN). 


CGBD contracted with the author in July 2013 to conduct a retrospective analysis of the relative effectiveness of 
CGBD support for this work. The contract was designed to evaluate several questions that were formulated as follows: 


¢ In what ways did CGBD support the cluster of members who were particularly interested in sustainable 
forestry issues and the FSC? 

° What results can be seen in the subsequent, and current, history of the evolution of the FSC? 

° To what extent can those results be linked to CGBD support and to the activity of CGBD members, other 
funders, NGOs, and companies who participated in the meetings organized by CGBD? 

e Are there broader consequences for the biodiversity field that can be linked to that series of CGBD meet- 
ings and their impacts on the evolution of the FSC? 

¢ What lessons for future CGBD activities, including but not limited to support for other market-oriented 
programs or for voluntary certification systems in other sectors, emerge from a review of the history, im- 
pact, and broader legacy of the SFFN and the CGBD activities that supported it? 


The methodology was straightforward: 


a) Recreate, to the extent now possible, the activities undertaken by CGBD in support of these funders, 
including dates of meetings, lists of participants, agendas, and follow-up documents; 

b) Conduct a survey of a ‘long list’ of persons known to have participated in those meetings, seeking a 
balance across funders, other NGO participants, FSC staff, and industry representatives—the survey 
instrument to be developed jointly between the consultant and CGBD staff; 

c) Identify and conduct telephone interviews with a ‘shorter list’ of participants, focused on those who were 
most actively engaged, and using a set of interview guidelines developed jointly by the consultant and 
CGBD staff; 

d) Develop an overview of the growth of the FSC, during and after the period for which CGBD support to 
funders was provided; 

e) Develop an overview of the potential implications for other efforts in market-based voluntary certifica- 
tion linked to biodiversity conservation; and 

f) Derive suggested lessons for CGBD from the analysis of the quantitative and qualitative data. 


The background data search was conducted by CGBD staff building off computer records that spanned nearly 18 
years. It required retrieval from long underused archives and conversion to contemporary formats. William Hull 
provided critical support in this work. The dates of the meetings, the lists of participants, and the initial or partial 
agendas characterized at least nine CGBD-supported meetings over the ten years. 


A survey instrument consisting of twenty-one questions was developed in August 2013 and sent to sixty-six persons 
who had participated in one or more of the CGBD-supported meetings via Survey Monkey. Twenty-eight wholly or 
partially completed surveys were returned. Although initially disappointing, for the author felt that many more of 
those whose opinions were sought would respond because of personal connections, this level of return is considered 
“better than average” among survey research specialists. Subsequent contact with a small subset of those who did 
not respond suggests that they felt that the meetings, which were the focus of the survey, had taken place too far in 
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the past for them to reflect reliably on them. 


The author undertook analysis of the data including the creation of composite and aggregate indicators and graphical 
presentations of the resulting distributions. All of the resulting data have been sent to CGBD for further analysis if 
desired. 


Sixteen former participants were selected for more extensive personal interviews, prior to receiving survey results. A 
set of guiding interview questions was developed in collaboration with CGBD staff; and all sixteen were interviewed 
in September and October of 2013. 


A draft presentation of results, in PowerPoint form, was developed, modified in consultation with Lynn Lohr, and 
presented to the CGBD Board of Directors in November 2013, leading to multiple helpful suggestions for further 
clarification. 


The Board also asked, after seeing the presentation, for a textual summary of the work and its conclusions. Although 
that was not part of the original contract, this Executive Summary has been written to fulfill those wishes. 


Il. Quantitative results from the long-list survey 
The 28 responses to the survey were distributed, roughly, as follows: 


° 13 (44.4%) came from NGOs other than funders, the FSC, and its consultants; 

e 11 (40.7%) came from foundation staff, officers, or their consultants; 

© 6 (22.2%) came from FSC representatives or FSC consultants; and 

° 2(7.4%) came from forest products industry representatives or retailers. 

The numbers are not precise because some respondents played more than one role over that period, such as an NGO 
staff person who then went to work for the FSC or for a funder. 


What were the initial intentions in participating in the SFFN meetings? The comparison of answers between all re- 
spondents and funders who responded is interesting (slides 11 and 12). A large majority of the respondents—79%— 
were motivated by seeking to know better how they could contribute to the FSC certification processes and to 
contribute to joint strategies to assist those processes (90% to 100% for funders). Funders, however, were more mo- 
tivated “to learn about those processes” and “to get more information about those processes” than were participants 
in general, a clear reflection on the selection process which brought together non-funders engaged with the processes 
and funders seeking to learn. 


How well were expectations met? Fully 81.8% of the funders said that their expectations were “met well” (Slide 13). 
The rest indicated “somewhat met.” No funder suggested that expectations were “met little or none.” Overall, partic- 
ipants had somewhat lower levels of satisfaction: 51.9% “generally met well” and 40.7% “somewhat met.” 


To what extent did participants increase or decrease their support for FSC after the meetings? Approximately 70% 
of the total respondents provided “significant support” to FSC and sustainable forestry before participating, but only 
60% of the funders (Slide 14). But 60% of funders indicated “significant increase in support” based on the SFFN 
meetings, and 50% of all participants. Combining “significant increase” with “some increase” yielded 70% of all 
participants and 100% for funders alone. (Slide 15). This again could be interpreted to show that the non-funder 
supporters already offered considerable support, but funders clearly increased their support. 


To what extent did participants in the SFF'N meeting increase their personal or professional interest in sustainable 
forestry and the FSC? Fully 90% of funders indicated that they increased their interest through these meetings, 50% 
increased their interest “significantly” (Slide 16). 
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Ill. Qualitative results based on the short-list telephone interviews and on responses to open-end- 
ed questions in the survey 

These results are a bit more difficult to present, without giving very long lists of individual comments. The com- 
ments presented in Slides 18 to 25 are representative of the comments received. A summary of those slides suggests 
the following: 


1. 


For funders, these meetings were “critically important” because they provided wide-ranging “invaluable 
information” (and updates over time on that information) that could be used to justify initial grant recom- 
mendations and recommendations for continuing grants. They brought together a coalition of funders to 
share support and built support for a broader movement. 

For environmental NGOs, the meetings developed stronger relationships with funders, built funder 
confidence, and seemed to have led to a (10 year-plus) track record of support, considerably longer than 
they normally expect to see. They shared some concern over the division between “insider NGOs” and 
“outsider NGOs,” but the overall level of satisfaction was quite high 

For the small number of forest product industry representatives who participated and responded to the 
survey or the phone interview, the meetings offered a “very unusual” opportunity to see how import- 

ant the FSC processes were to the funders, reassuring them of the “promise of the FSC,” and building 
confidence that the FSC was going to receive the support needed to become a fully effective certification 
organization. 

For FSC board members and staff, the meetings were “incredibly helpful” in building a “nerve center” 
of support, and they helped craft solutions to major problems that emerged between the FSC and both 
industry and NGOs. 


What were some of the weaknesses of the meetings? There were a number of reflections on what could have 
been different, or improved. Among them: 


1, 


The meetings did not generate clear strategies for collective action; clear collective strategies or bench- 
marks for measuring progress; nor clear “transformation of markets,” at least during the 10-year peri- 
od over which they took place. [The effective “takeoff” of the FSC began shortly after the last of the 
CGBD-supported meetings. ] 

“Multiple strategies were discussed,” noted more than one respondent, “but never really integrated, with 
each funder going his or her own way. [As funders we were probably more tolerant of that, recognizing 
that the programs, program justifications, and program personnel differed greatly across the funders that 
participated. ] 

Neither the individual meetings nor the overall strategic process embodied in the meetings were ever 
evaluated by CGBD or by the lead funders [until now]. Given the informal nature of the process, it was 
not the responsibility of CGBD, and the principal funders were apparently content with the personal 
evaluations they received from participants and the willingness of major participants to return to meeting 
after meeting. 


Why did funding “taper off” after the last of the CGBD-supported meetings? It is important, first, to note that not all 
funding ended at that time. FSC-US, FSC-Canada, and FSC-International all continued to receive funding from par- 
ticipants in these processes for a number of additional years. The Ivey Foundation “ramped up” its funding in 2004- 
2005 and provided nearly $5 million between those years and 2013 to FSC-Canada, along with extensive consulting 
assistance to strengthen efforts there. Rockefeller Brothers Fund continued funding FSC until 2011 at roughly the 
same level it had previously provided. And the FSC Global Fund, an NGO created with “legacy funding” from the 
Ford Foundation, provided a further $3 million from 2004 to 2008. 


A general decline in funding from US foundations, marked by fewer grants from a shrinking list of funders, did; 
however, appear to follow the end of the CGBD-supported meetings of the SFFN. The most frequently mentioned 
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explanations were the following: 


1. 


Sustainable forestry and the FSC, as a tool for supporting it, became a less-important focus of the key 
pre-2004 funders both because of changing personnel and changing priorities in those foundations. 
Funding focused on “climate change” absorbed much more funding after 2004 from many of the same 
foundations that had supported the FSC. 

Classic “funder fatigue” seems to have set in, involving a “downside contagion” across funders as some 
of the leaders moved on to other projects; this is an interesting counter-balance to the “upside contagion” 
provided by the meetings themselves. 

Some suggested that the failure of CGBD to “pick up the lead” in this arena may have contributed to this 
slide in funding. [This, I believe, is misplaced. The funders who led the SFFN never sought to “institu- 
tionalize” the work within the CGBD, so it’s a bit gratuitous for them to have expected CGBD to pick up 
the slack when their (our) organizations began to turn away. ] 


IV. Evolution of the FSC over the past ten years 
The FSC is, arguably, the most successful voluntary certification system, to date, for transforming industry practices. 
The following are some indicators, drawn from slides 27 to 34: 


More than 29,000 companies (worldwide) now carry FSC certificates of forest management or 
chain-of-custody. 

There are FSC certified forests in 81 countries; FSC National Offices in 31. 

An estimated 18% of global managed forests are certified under FSC standards. 

Major global forest management companies that resisted FSC certification and/or sought to use other, 
industry-led, less demanding certification standards are now rushing to obtain FSC certification because, 
in their own words, “the market is demanding it.” 

There are more than 50,000 unique products carrying FSC certification labels in global markets, and FSC 
International is unable to keep up with all of the new FSC-certified products entering the market. 

More than 140 of the world’s best-known environmental NGOs have declared formal support for FSC 
certification as the “gold standard” for forest management. 

FSC-labeled product sales exceeded an estimated $40 billion in 2012. 

FSC International’s annual budget has grown from US$5 million in 2003 to the vicinity of US$30 million 
in 2014. 

Nearly 90% of the FSC global budget was provided by government and foundation funders in 2004; ap- 
proximately 90% of the budget in 2014 will be derived from earned revenues, based on a small annual fee 
from each FSC certificate held by a company. 


V. Links from FSC to other market-based biodiversity tools 

Although the FSC was, admittedly, a “rough experiment that had difficult initial years,” the governance structure, 
management systems, and many of its specific policies have been emulated in other voluntary certification systems. 
Most academic and NGO observers agree, nonetheless, that the most important elements of its “model of success” 
include the following: 
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Its stakeholder-balanced governance structure, in which NGOs cannot “force on industry” standards and 
procedures that they do not accept, and industry must negotiate with social and environmental NGOs “as 
equals” in order to resolve any and all disputes. 

Its system for accrediting and auditing independent third-party certification bodies to provide assessment 
of compliance with its standards, and the way in which competition across certification bodies keeps the 
cost of auditing as low as possible. 

Its dispute settlement procedures under which monitoring by local and international NGOs can lead to 
complaints to which companies must respond, generating continuous independent monitoring worldwide 
of compliance with FSC standards. 
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¢ The integration of “High Conservation Values” in all forest management plans such that biodiversity is 
directly and pro-actively protected and other environmental values such as water purification, wildlife 
protection, and the reduction of erosion become explicit. 

¢ The integration of core social values, such as protection of the rights of indigenous peoples, protection 
for local communities, and respect for the rights of workers are also explicit. 


The lessons learned from the FSC (described in slides 36 to 38) have varied across other voluntary certification 
systems, such as the Marine Stewardship Council and the Aquaculture Stewardship Council, the Roundtable on 
Sustainable Palm Oil, and the Roundtable on Sustainable Biomaterials (previously “Biofuels”). There is also ample 
evidence of FSC impacts on the design and creation of other systems such as the Alliance for Water Stewardship, the 
Roundtable on Responsible Soy, the Union for Ethical Biotrade, and Equitable Origin LLC, the system which has 
launched the Equitable Origin 100 Standard for social and environmental practices for the global oil and gas indus- 
try production sites and which expects to certify its first sites in 2014.' 


VI. Lessons for CGBD 

There are a wide variety of lessons that may be learned from the Sustainable Forestry Funders Network, even now, 
ten years after its last activities. Some of them are general lessons, and some have specific application to the CGBD, 
as discussed in Slides 40 to 43. In synthesis, however, the following lessons stand out: 


° CGBD effectively provided a context where funders could gather, learn, and encourage one another 
in a timely way around focused solutions in ways that greatly increased their knowledge and financial 
commitment to those focused solutions. This would seem to continue to be an important function for any 
topic within the scope of CGBD activities. 

° More specifically, CGBD lowered the “transactions costs” of effective grantmaking because it... 


o Delivered the FSC, ENGOs, and forest products companies in timely and outcome-efficient ways 
to attentive and interested funders; 

o Delivered funders to an industry-transforming process in a way that enhanced confidence and mo- 
rale, leading to positive and significant increases in funding over a relatively long period of time; 

o Enabled FSC (at least in the US) to blossom and evolve as an entity and to get its problems solved 
on an on-going basis. 


¢ Among the principal outcomes... 

o FSC (at least in the US) became a much more effective multi-stakeholder process and delivered 
choice to markets in ways that ultimately achieved market strength; 

o FSC captured the “legitimacy space” with its standards and ENGO support, transforming a signifi- 
cant proportion of the world’s forest management; and 

o Aroughly US$40 million funder investment (over some 10 years) in support of FSC (along with 
extensive further support in Europe) has created a successful organization with more than US$30 
million in annual revenue from its certification activities, as it continues to grow rapidly through- 
out the world—a striking payoff through a market-driven process 


° Key challenges... 


o The focus on FSC as “the” solution and the engagement of experts, supporters, and insiders in 
that process helped that process, but didn’t illuminate other dimensions of solutions to social and 
environmental problems linked to conventional forestry, potentially narrowing funder support for 
other options. 

o Without permanent institutionalization of the funder support, “funder fatigue” set in by 2004, just 


'The creation of this summary section was greatly assisted by extensive comments on the original presentation provided by Ken 
Wilson of The Christensen Fund. 
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a few years before FSC growth “took off.” 

o It may have taken that Joss of funder support for FSC to make the tough decisions about raising its 
administrative fees; and that, in turn, led to its current financial sustainability. [But that could not 
have been predicted reliably in 2004.] 

o Strengthening the US component of the FSC, without comparable strengthening internationally, 
may have created some future problems for the FSC globally; for FSC-US is, by far, the strongest 
element in the FSC Global Network, creating tensions with other national FSC groups that have 
had much less support. 

o This calls attention to funders, in general, who seek to influence global or globalization process- 
es; for support for a national focus, alone, is not likely to have the full global impact that may be 
sought. 


t 
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